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What Bertrand Russell Believes 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, foremost British phil- 

osopher, will lecture at colleges throughout 

the country this year. The following article is the 

result of a special interview he granted to THE 
NEW STUDENT. 


“TF YOU cannot liberalize the student there is 

no hope for America.” This is Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s word to the colleges. More than that, it is 
a challenge to the students in 
these colleges, for the British 
philosopher placed the growth 
of American liberalism in the 
light of the world’s one great 
hope for peace. 

“Liberals in the United 
States need realize,” he added, 
“that America dominates the 
world. To liberalize the 
oe United States is to liberalize 

on the world. Liberals elsewhere 
feel this keenly and it explains thei intense in- 
terest in the Sacco-Vanzetti case.” 


It is on such comment that liberals thrive and 
grow fat, and Russell understands. “There is 
too much tendency in this country for liberals 
to sit around and talk only. It is not good for a 
man of 20 to sit around and think all of the 
world’s problems are solved. That is all right at 
70 when the brain is decaying. The liberals have 
gone on too long with shibboleths. It is time for 
‘them to find out what part of their program may 
be applied to solution of world problems. Amer- 
ican liberals are too unrealistic and too unwilling 
to face facts. America should use her wealth to 
keep world peace. This the liberals should teach. 
It is a program that should please the nationalists. 
Peace, not pacifism, is the hope of the world. 
I mean peace by force. This idea is expressed 
in the covenant of the League of Nations. While 
the covenant is not ideal, the doctrine is right.” 


Of the dominating ideas in the American uni- 
versities, the man who wrote Education and the 
Good Life said this: 


“In the private universities it is the wishes of 
the millionaires from whom they seek endow- 
ments. In the state universities it is the parsons. 
I like the millionaires better. . . . The English 


universities are more liberal than those in Amer- 
ica. For one thing they are self-governing, and 
they are so old that they no longer need be re- 
sponsive to public opinion. They need not worry 
about losing their respectability. Because of their 
age and long-established position, no matter what 
they do they remain respectable.” Bertrand 
Russell knows. “Respectability” has barred him 
more than once from universities both in England 
and America. 

Russian education does not find a supporter in 
Russell. While hesitating to speak without first- 
hand information he based his opposition on its 
tendency “to produce an air of orthodoxy. It is 
incredibly dogmatic, and everything contains 
communistic doctrines.” 

In speaking of Russian progress in the 
field of mathematics, even though “it is not a 
popular or Marxist subject,” the Englishman, 
himself an outstanding mathematician, told of 
meeting aboard ship a Russian professor of 
mathematics. This man remarked that a pro- 
fessorial suggestion to his Bolshevist students 
that mathematics might be-studied, and hold an 
interest, apart from political or economic doc- 
trines, was met with jeers and the suggestion 
that the teacher’s mind might be unsound. 

The strong present Russian bent toward prac- 
tical training is analogous to the growth of voca- 
tional training in American colleges, said Russell, 
adding, “there is too much emphasis in America 
on work. It is the leisure time that is important. 
Work serves no purpose. Americans do not work 
to eat; they eat to work.” 

To the suggestion that Russian vocational train- 
ing is to be preferred to that in the United States 
because the former is combined with a social 
outlook, he replied, “The narrow communism 
which the Russians teach has its equivalent in 
the patriotism taught in the American schools.” 

But the champion of liberal education holds no 
brief for culture of the sterile sort. “There is a 
tendency for culture to get dead. It becomes a 
study of the past and tradition. Then it is worse 
than vocational training. I would rather have 
a person talk of a vocation than of dry-bone cul- 
ture.” The need for realization of the inter- 
working of practical and cultural possibly was 
suggested in the remark that “currency and 
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Students Welcome 


WHILE YOU ARE IN NEW YORK— 


Make the Broadway Church your church home. A cor- 
dial reception and handclasp await you here. Come and 
hear the plain old fashioned gospel of Jesus Christ. All 


of whatever denomination are welcome. A place and aca ag Salepaoe 


and Broadway 


a work await you here. 


Walter Duncan Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., Pastor 
S ERVICES Inthe Church every Sunday at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


Bible Classes for those who wish to learn more of God’s Word 
Sunday mornings at 9.45 A. M. 


Prayer Meetings every Wednesday evening at 8.15 P. M. 


You will enjoy these services and obtain a blessing. 


MEN’S CLUB Meets Regularly. Interesting Speakers and Entertainments. 


BROADWAY 


BROADWAY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH at rrgth Sirect 


NEW YORK 


AGENTS Speak Up! 


There’s a good magazine offering you a good 
job. Now’s the time to earn extra money by 
selling the only student “trade” paper. 


Tie RRA 


LIBERTAD 


Write for particulars 
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credit are the key to half the political problems 
of our time.” 

It is world peace, though, that engaged Ber- 
trand Russell. America, he said, holds the key. 
American liberalism must show the way, and 
liberalism’s greatest hope is in the colleges. 


The editor of THE NEW STUDENT went to Mexico 
this summer to learn something of student life there. Dur- 
ing the course of the year there will appear an article 
describing that life more fully. 

MEXICAN FOLKWAYS, a bi-monthly in English and 
Spanish, is recommended for those who are interested in 
Mexican “art, archeology, legends, festivals, songs and folk 
music.” This valuable magazine is edited by Miss Francis 
Toor, a graduate of the University of California. Diego 
Rivera is art editor. The address of MEXICAN FOLKWAYS 
is, Apartado 1994, Mexico, D. F. 


Editor, Norman Studer. Business Manager, Beatrice 
Cohen. Associate (Editor, Sol Abramson. Contributing 
Editors, George D. Pratt, Jr., Douglas P. Haskell, Walter 
Sassaman, Sol Auerbach (University of Pennsylvania), Ken- 
neth Stirling (University of Minnesota), Paul Porter (Uni- 
versity of Kansas). Published by THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 
Broadway, New York, weekly during the college year. 
EpuecrieGon for wr year $1.50; a nee eee ee ty 

ngle copies 10c. ntered as second-class matter Apr . By Di Riv 
1922 at the post office at New York, N. Y. under the Act of es al 


March 3, 1879. Reprinting permitted if credit is given to : 
NEW STUDENT. Emiliano Zapata 
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From My Mexican Notebook 


By NORMAN STUDER 


OR seven days he had been soused. As soon 

as the ship left New York harbor he was 
ordering a drink. Always he was deathly-white, 
unshaven. His legs were bent permanently by the 
weight of cocktails, like those of a longshoreman 
who has carried heavy boxes all his life. The first 
time I saw him the waiter was helping him to a 
table. After the soup his wife wiped his chin and 
ordered his next course. 

The last time we met he had been helped from 
the barroom to a deck chair near the gankplank 
to see the passengers get off at Vera Cruz. At 
his side stood his wife, as always faithfully at- 
tending. 

I stopped to say goodbye. Below us a ragged 
group of Mexicans leaned lazily against a wharf 
rail. 

“Look at those damned specimens of human- 
ity,’ there was venom in her voice, “that’s all 
you'll see anywhere in this God-forsaken coun- 


try.” 
Mexican Students 


“WE went out to the State of Hidalgo,’’ The 
Student told us, ““where federal troops were bat- 
tling with rebels. Those rebels are, as you know, 
mainly latifundists deprived by the Revolution 
of ill-gotten lands, or else Catholics bent on har- 
assing the Calles government. 

“My companero and I rode for a whole day into 
the mountains to find these federals. We then 
asked the captain of the troop for two guns and 
he gave them to us. After we had fired a few 
rounds at the rebels we thanked the captain, rode 
back to the railroad station and returned to the 
university. We hadn’t helped the soldiers very 
much; we just wanted to make some symbol 
expressing our allegiance as students to the pres- 
ent revolutionary government.” 

a 2B 5 


“LATIN temperament,” the turbulent Mexican 
scene and other causes too complex for a summer 
tourist make the Mexican students an explosive 
lot. When Jose Vasconcelos, Obregon’s Minister 
of Education, dismissed V. Lombardo Toledano 
from the headship of the National Preparatory 
School the students walked out. When a student 
leader began to harangue the strikers from a 
second story window of the Preparatoria the po- 
lice turned on the fire hose and dashed the orator 
to the street. The ringleaders scurried into the 
building and a short but snappy siege took place. 
When the police broke down the door, shots were 
exchanged. Two policemen and two students were 
killed. 

* = e 
MEXICAN students take an active part in poli- 
tics, issuing flaming manifestoes, calling conven- 


tions and haranguing voters. National party lines 
cut through the student body and student con- 
servatives and socialists vie for campus offices. 
The radical party has a complete revolutionary - 
program calling for student syndicates and rev- 
olutionary professors. The conservatives are 
more radical than American student conserva- 
tives, however, it being an accepted fact in Mexi- 
can university life that students are capable of 
having a share in academic management. Students 
already sit on the governing committee of the 
National University but with no vote. If they 
don’t like a professor the university heads soon 
hear of it. The conservatives, now in power, are 
fighting to empower these representatives with 


votes. ‘| A 4 


IT was Isaac Marcosson, I believe, who said that 
the Americans own all the mines in Mexico; the 
Canadians the trolley lines; the English the rail- 
roads; the French the textile mills; the Spanish 
the grocery stores, while the Mexican stands out 
on the streets, a gun in one hand and a bottle of 
liquor in the other, shouting “Viva Mexico!” 

There is much in Mexico to refute this state- 
ment: the critics who say that Mexicans are by 
nature incapable of managing their own affairs 
may now be confronted with powerful arguments. 
Whenever I hear this talk I like to think of the 
student who conducted me through the Agricul- 
tural College at Chapingo. He was as alert and 
practical-minded a young farmer as could be 
found in the United States, with an eager interest 
in scientific farming. The College is sending 
many ‘just like him out into the rural districts to 
spread the gospel of blooded cattle and tested 
seed. As he showed me the fields of seed-corn, 
the tractors and the laboratories he told of the 
difficulties of persuading the farmers to give up 
their old wooden ploughs and slow moving oxen. 
It takes a great deal of demonstration to convince 
them that the iron shares do not poison the soil 
and that slight but speedy mules are more effi- 
cient than lumbering oxen. 

I wonder whether Saturday Evening Post soci- 
ologists will be better pleased with this new 
Mexican. 

Zapata 

“T WENT to the State of Morelos,”’ The Student 
said, “to find out whether they still remember 
Zapata there. I stopped an old Indian who was 
following his oxen over the slanting mountain 
field and I asked him whether he remembered 
Zapata. Tears came to his eyes as he pointed 
to his little field, green with waving maize. ‘That,’ 
he said through his tears, ‘is what Zapata gave 
me.’ ” 

Emiliano Zapata emerges the great hero and 
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martyr of the Revolution, perpetuated in Diego 
Rivera’s matchless murals in the Department of 
Education building. Out of fifteen years of cruel 
and often aimless revolution Zapata is remem- 
bered as the sole leader who stood firm for a 
program of social and economic reform, Too 
often the Revolution had to use time-servers— 
they still sit in palatial offices in Mexico City— 
too often the Revolution was betrayed by cruel 
and greedy generals. But Zapata was the excep- 
tion. Whenever a triumphant leader forgot to 
put through promised reforms the three thousand 
agraristos of the State of Morelos threatened to 
march on Mexico City, thus prodding him to re- 
luctant reform. Zapata’s cry of “land and lib- 
erty”—tierra y libertad— is the slogan of a vig- 
orous and growing agrarian movement. The In- 
dians who constitute it reverence Zapata, as do 
the students and intellectuals. 

Already beautiful legends cluster about this 
Mexican of mixed Spanish-Indian blood. When 
the agents of Diaz took away his father’s land 
the young Zapata is reported to have said (and 
there are two living witnesses): “Father, when 
I am a man I'll make them give the land back 
to you.” 

At Cuatla, the little poblacion where Zapata 
was murdered in 1919, a fiesta is held each year 
in the month of April, anniversary of the martyr’s 
death. And the Indians tell you that there are 
shadows on the mountains that night, as Zapata 
leads his army of dead agraristos in a shadow 
march across the hills. 

All year round, the Indians say, he stands 
guard in the mountains, watching to see that no 
one comes to take away their lands. 


Tequila and Feudalism 


ONE Sunday morning I walked along the ragged 
old pavement the conquering Spanish laid some 
three centuries ago from Orizaba to Cérdoba. A 
three hours’ walk from Orizaba brought me to 
the narrow outlet of the valley. Here the road 
drops abruptly into the next valley down one of 
a succession of giant steps from the central pla- 
teau of 7,000 feet to the Atlantic coast level. 
Below me for miles and miles extended the rich 
green carpet of tropical vegetation—an entire 
valley filled with waving banana trees and coffee 
plants, full of leaf-hidden waterfalls and shady 
park-like footpaths. Up from the valley filed a 
procession of peons on their way to the market 
at Orizaba to exchange pesos for pulque. Six 
days a week they toiled, at a daily wage equiva- 
lent to forty cents American money, for the 
absentee master in Spain who owned the entire 
valley; on the seventh they went to the market 
at Orizaba and returned in the evening gloriously 
drunk. 

A short walk down the valley brought me to 
the scattered, shabby huts of the peons, to the 
inevitable crossroads grocery store. The store’s 
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proprietor sat at my side and plied me with a 
hundred questions while I fought a losing battle 
over a plate of black frijoles and a glass of warm 
white pulque, with a swarm of aggressive flies. 
Is New York as large as Orizaba? How much is 
a ticket to Vera Cruz? How large are ocean 
steamers? Etc., etc. For his own countrymen 
the groceryman was apologetic. “Mexicans are 
fools—tontos—” he said with a mournful toss of 
his head. “Never getting down to business, always 
fighting among themselves—tontos, all of them.” 

There was enough evident reason for complaint. 
So useless for travel was the highway to Orizaba, 
the “industrial center” of Mexico, that pack horses 
had to be used for bringing down store supplies. 
“Mexicans are tontos.” This Mexican had a dis- 
tinct sense of inferiority before gringos. He was 
the only man of enterprise in this decaying feudal 
valley and it irked him to see his shiftless and 
improvident people drinking and fighting while 
there were roads to build. 

Beyond the grocery store a party. of{ noisy 
Mexicans loafed in front of one of the squalid 
little huts. “Come in,” someone called out, and 
I came. Between rounds of heady green tequila 
my hosts sang songs to the accompaniment of a 
guitar. Gradually the air of caution and reserve 
that most Mexicans assume before gringos dis- 
appeared and we were all friends. Better than 
Esperanto tequila is a promoter of international 
understanding. At first they became friendly 
enough to excuse the fact that I was a gringo 
and finally they began to like me so well that 
they insisted I must be a German or an English- 
man. They did not hesitate to sing the corrido 
on the death of Francisco Villa, with its verse, 


Fly away, little dove, 
Perched in the treetops; 

Go and tell the gringos 

That Francisco Villa is dead. 


Peons shuffled by, on their way back from 
Orizaba, all of them drunk. As I left the intoxi- 
cated singers to their canciones of death and sad- 
ness late that afternoon, I passed a tottering mozo 
who shouted something at me and rolled over 
into the roadside bushes in a drunken stupor. 
That was the last living thing I saw as I climbed 
out of the valley. 

That is one part of the Mexico whose bolshevis- 
tic hegemony, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg assures us, is 
being established between the Rio Grande and the 
Panama Canal. 


More Travel Stories to Follow 

This is the first of a series of articles on stu- 
dent summer travel. The next article will be in- 
cluded in the special monthly number for Novem- 
ber. It is called “Guest of the Russian Prolestud,” 
and is written by Sol Auerbach, contributing edi- 
tor of THE NEW STUDENT. Mr. Auerbach was in 
Russia this summer with the New York Student 
Council delegation. 
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The Classroom Cals 
ENATOR COLE BLEASE of 
South Carolina has _ valiantly 
spoken out in condemnation of the 
college professors who are not Chris- 
tians of the literal variety and his 
words have awakened echoes in the 
Southern press and in Southern poli- 
ticians of the echoing variety. From 
all indications the open season on 
agnostics has begun in Mr. Mencken’s 
Bible Belt. Now again hundreds of in- 
structors in the sciences will have to 
choose between evasion and dismissal. 
On two campuses, however, this dis- 
quieting alternative will not be posed. 
It is reasonable to expect that Des 
Moines University, newly founded by 
the Baptist Bible Union of North 
America, will not be embarrassed by 
the perennial conflict since it is the 
first fundamentalist university to 
open its doors in these United States. 
The other institution is West Vir- 
ginia University whose student paper 
in a recent issue tells how this “small 
seat of learning” remains placid while 
the thunder of controversy breaks on 
every horizon. Here is how it is 
done: “In most courses where evolu- 
tion is necessarily a part of the sub- 
ject matter, such as zoology, biology, 
or geology, the policy of the instruct- 
or is to teach the evolutionary doc- 
trine as confined strictly to the sub- 
ject. Certainly it would be futile to 
attempt instruction in any science like 
those named above without basing it 
on organic evolution. But even where 
there is no room for doubt the in- 
structors wisely present only their 
facts and leave conclusions to the 
student. Thus they avoid starting 
the troublesome controversies which 
have dissatisfied some schools and 
from which nothing definite ever re- 
sults,” 

’ Thus the students of the controver- 
sial sciences will get worldly knowl- 
edge unlisted in the college catalogue. 
They will become thoroughly ground- 
ed in the important science of Job 
Keeping. The instructor who strikes 
all opinions, however modest and ten- 
tative, from his lecture notes can 
safely rely upon his hearers’ coming 
unaided to the following conclusion: 
that the best way to get along in this 
man’s world is to have no opinions at 
all. This is indeed a valuable lesson 
to be taught in a country whose pres- 
ident has become famous through re- 
maining silent on all the great issues 
of the day, a man who finds it most 
profitable to “leave conclusions” to 
the voters. 

Several months ago our Silent Cal 
declared that he did not choose to 
run again for the presidency. The 
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American people are still puzzling 
their minds trying to draw conclu- 
sions as to whether he turned down 
a third term or merely shifted re- 
sponsibility for breaking the tradi- 
tion of Washington upon “the 
people,” more realistically known 
as the Republican Party. Meanwhile 
the Classroom Cals are teaching bio- 
logy, and dodging its implications in 
religion, saying to the students who 
are more intent upon conclusions 
than upon unsynthesized facts: “I do 
not choose to disbelieve the Bible 
story of creation.” Agnostics, college 
presidents, and fundamentalist 
preachers may interpret this as they 
please, and everybody will be happy. 


—_—_ 


Pastime for Genius 
AVE you a solution to the world’s 
evils against which you rebel? 

Are you a genius? 

If you cannot solve the world’s 
ills, and if you are not a genius don’t 
rebel. You’ll get kicked out of col- 
lege, all right, but no one will crown 
you, uness it’s an offended president 
or student. 

The Roundup, of the New Mexico 
A. and M. college, has brought the 
whole problem of college kick-outs 
down to this: “There is no advantage 
in rebelling against the present order 
unless you are absolutely convinced 
that you have a solution to the evils 
against which you rebel” and “The 
past seems to prove that only genius 
can rebel and come out on top. When 
the average person is expelled be- 
cause of dissipation, lack of interest 
in things scholastic, and general flag- 
rancy, it is only best for the majority, 
and does not place a crown on the 
victim.” 

The New Student advises all stu- 
dents considering getting kicked out 
of college to take intelligence tests. 
All failing to score at least 189 had 
better go back to the books and sweat 
rebellion out of their souls. They 
will have to give up hope of joining 
the company of Shelley, Locke and 
Gibbon, et al, but that disappoint- 
ment should be mitigated somewhat 
by the prospects of enshrinement 
with the successes in Who’s Who. 


In Hoc Signo 
By their welcomes ye shall 


know them. The symposium of 
opening remarks of presidents 


and editors to freshmen, which 
will appear in The New Student 
next week, is a significant ex- 
position of the ideas underlying 
university education today. 


A Theorizing Lawyer 


R. JOSEPH HOLT GAINES, a 
West Virginia attorney and for- - 
mer Congressman, voiced a theory of 
education, the other day, that is a 
comfortable one but open to one trif- 
ling objection. In his address to 
West Virginia University students he 
stressed, according to The Athenaeum, 
“the value of the scientific method of 
study in learning new facts about 
nature but urged that the student ac- 
cept no theories. They should formu- 
late their own theories, but not until 
they have graduated and ‘the evidence 
is all in,’ Mr. Gaines said.” The stu- 
dent should wait to fly until his little 
wings are stronger. In the mean- 
time, the advice is, better think as 
your elders do. 


A fine theory. Don’t worry about 
opinions in your undergraduate days, 
just busy yourself gathering evidence. 
After you graduate, strike a balance 
and formulate your theory of action 
on the basis of “all the evidence.” 


The only objection to the theory is 
this: upon carefully checking up our 
list of graduated friends we find 
only one who claims to have all the 
evidence in. This man is seventy 
years old and too infirm to act upon 
the opinions that he, ex-Congressman 
Gaines consenting, has the right to 
possess. If all graduates are as un- 
sure of evidence as these where shall 
we get tentative theories for our un- 
dergraduates? 


Sonnet for an Educator 


OR jut of jaw and craggy cast 

of brow 

This face deserves a cap of ham- 
mered bronze, 

Never the mortar-board which marks 
it now 

As master in the fellowship of dons. 

There’s something plays the devil 
with my throat 

When strength is tempered by its 
habitat 

And, wool replacing leather in a coat, 

The warrior becomes the diplomat. 


The greatness of your task is un- 


denied; 

But I would see you free from petty 
cares, 

Damning finance and parley, level- 
eyed. 

I am a fool who fashions foolish 


prayers: 

Oh! buckle on the corselet of Mars 
And I will follow, follow to the stars. 
A. K. Laing 


in Hanover Poems (Harold Vinal). 


The Drys Are Coming 


IVE hundred colleges east of the 

Rocky Mountains are in imminent 
danger of going dry. The Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition Association is 
making ready to send five fieid sec- 
retaries +o Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illin-is and Tennessee to start 
a well-planned drive against drink. 
The organization will employ debates, 
discussions, surveys and conferences 
in its work, evidently hoping to make 
drinking unattractive by placing it on 
a level with statistics and measure- 
ments and round-table talks. 


In the meantime the Cornell Sun, 
without waiting for the prohibition 
forces to reach New York, has started 
a little campaign of its own against 
bootleggers who sell to the students, 
and fraternity houses that act as bar- 
rooms, to the end that many students 
are dismissed each year. The Sun 
charges that liquor salesmen work 
among the students unmolested, and 
that the student trade has become so 
vigorous as to inspire sharp compe- 
tition. Advocating a check on drink- 
ing in fraternity houses it urges “for 
the good of Cornell and of the in- 
dividuals” that it would be better “to 
shut the fraternity doors” than to let 
the organizations thrive as homes for 
“chronic alcoholics.” 


President Max Mason of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, after consulting 
a student group, decided that Chi- 
cago “is less troubled by drinking 
than any similar institution in the 
country.” He is agreed that there is 
no emergency and that student lead- 
ers are inspiring a strong sentiment 
against drinking. Several hundred 
college presidents were making the 
same remark at almost the same mo- 
ment, the obvious answer being that 
“any similar institution” saves each 
from plagiarism. None the less Pres- 
ident Mason is now faced with the 
duty of meting out punishment to 
two undergraduates who are said to 
have drunk beer in a dormitory room 
and thrown the bottles onto the cam- 
pus. “An isolated case,’ said Mr. 
Mason. 


Amateur Playwrights 


DRAMATIC workshop, for the 

production of a series of orig- 
inal plays, has been organized at 
Boston University’s College of Liberal 
Arts, as the major activity of the 
dramatic club. Originality is the 
keynote of the workshop’s effort. To 
encourage amateur playwrights, a 
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contest will be opened to all liberal 
arts students, with prizes, and pub- 
lication of the winning plays in The 
Beacon, as rewards. Three faculty 
members will judge the efforts of 
the dramatic «authors. 

One-act plays written by under- 
graduates will be produced by the 
student dramatic guild at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon this year. sour 
already selected range in subject 
matter “from a story of the primi- 
tive cave-man . . on down to a 
story of the up-to-date man and 
woman,” according to The Emerald. 
Molnar’s “Swan” and O’Neil’s “Be- 
yond the Horizon” are also in pros- 
pect for undergraduate production. 


Awfully Smart Boys 


HERE is no flattery for the army 

in the report of Dr. W. R. Atkin- 
son, psychology instructor at South- 
western College, that the average in- 
telligence of the freshman class is 
equivalent to that of a United States 
army major. Dr. Atkinson announces 
further that “two years ago the fresh- 
man was equal to an army sergeant in 
mental acuity; last year equal to that 
of a captain, and this year equal to 
a major.” This indicates, he says, 
that the present class rates above the 
average. However, there is a ques- 
tion involved. Inasmuch as the army 
is the norm, there is some doubt about 
the compliment awarded to the fresh- 
men, even though the professor spoke 
of “acuity” and not “vacuity.” It 
will probably take a congressional in- 
vestigation to determine who is the 
goat of Mr. Atkinson’s startling an- 
nouncement. 


Revolt Against The ‘Y’ 


N a mighty effort to get rid of what 
they term “the feeble Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. methods of the past 
and to put campus religious activity 
on a working basis,” Cornell Univer- 
sity religious organizations have 
merged into the Cornell Christian 
Association. With the expressed pur- 
pose of coming “in closer accord with 
the social teachings of Christ,” the 
various groups will break into four 
parts for the study of different proj- 
ects. These are ethical, social, re- 
ligious and freshman work. Member- 
ship is unlimited. Representatives 
from each project form a correlating 
organization. This is probably the 
first organized frontal attack on the 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. and their 
methods. 
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Unlimited Cuts 


AVERFORD is giving its year-old 

unlimited cut system for upper- 
classmen another trial, despite strong 
faculty opposition. Success for the 
plan is predicted by Dean Frederic 
Palmer who believes that an increas- 
ing sense of responsibility among the 
students will gradually overcome the 
evils of excess absence. Wholesale 
cutting of a class by a majority of 
the students enrolled and individual 
cutting of one particular class by par- 
ticular students are the two points 
about which faculty protest centered. 
Little or no ill effect on grades was 
noted during the first year under the 
plan, said Dean Palmer, who added, 
“personally, I’d hate to go back to the 
old system.” 

At the University of North Caro- 
lina the faculty has given evidence of 
its faith in the students by continuing 
the unlimited cut system instituted 
last year. The reform was advocated 
by Dean Addison Hibbard of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts who wished to 
emphasize the secondary importance 
of class attendance as opposed to ac- 
complishment. His point evidently 
was well-taken by the students, the 
Tar Heel pointing to the grades for 
the experimental spring quarter as on 
a par with those of previous periods, 
and in some cases higher. 


Retreat from Wisconsin 


O FEW have been converts to the 

University of Wisconsin R. O. T. C. 
since the state legislature made mili- 
tary training optional that the war 
department, in the interest of econ- 
omy, has abolished the artillery unit. 
In 1922 the compulsory requirement 
was abolished and a fifty per cent 
decrease in the size of the corps re- 
sulted. The abolition of the artillery 
branch was cited as evidence that the 
training for war would be outlawed 
altogether, but this, says The Cardi- 
nal, is made impossible by the terms 
of a government land-grant to the 
university. 


Too Much Efficiency 


12 AN applicant for a job plans to 
spend his spare mioments squander- 
ing the money he earns on ice cream 
sodas or pink neckties that is his 
business and no one else’s. So might 
be interpreted the Harvard Crimson’s 
editorial attack on the university’s 
employment bureau, which it accuses 
of inefficiency and unnecessary med- 
dling in the private affairs of appli- 
cants for jobs. 

“Red tape,” says The Crimson, “has 
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entered into the bureau to such an 
extent that the individual, his rights 
and interests, have ceased to count. 
Filing systems, ever more elaborate, 
even to the point of completely baf- 
fling the office force; questionnaires, 
ever more personal—ever increasing 
routine—under dire threats of black- 
listing at the bureau. 

“The tyranny of so-called effi- 
ciency has reached new heights this 
fall with the requirement that appli- 
cants for work file pictures of them- 
selves and a budget of their year’s 
income and proposed expenditures.” 

The daily insists that only matters 
of interest to the employers should 
concern the bureau. Neither employer 
nor bureau, it says, is concerned with 
how the money is expended. Con- 
cluding that the agency is of some 
use, The Crimson offers its own sug- 
gestions in the stead of bureaucratic 
efficiency: 

“The bureau can make itself more 
representative of the university by 
assuming some Harvard indifference 
—indifference to what is not its busi- 
ness,” 


The Princetonian too is a bit an- 
gered with efficiency In this case the 
necessity for stating one’s religious 
faith on the registrar’s questionnaire 
is the point at issue, the Nassau paper 
being able to conceive of students 
without religious belief, even if the 
university cannot. The practice, The 
Princetonian discloses, is for the reg- 
istrar’s clerks to donate faith where 
the student disclaims it. To this the 
daily, speaking apparently for those 
who do not care to have orthodoxy 
foisted upon them, suggests “the uni- 
versity would do well to emulate the 
wise parent who prefers to remain 
ignorant of his son’s vagaries than 
to force the same son to concoct a 
lie every morning at the breakfast 
table. It is inevitably bad for the 
paternal as well as the filial diges- 
tion.” 


Triumph of Decency 


Baye? more college comics have gone 
the way of all naughty magazines. 
A “purity number” was the last 
screech from the Bates Bob-Cat. The 
Colorado Dodo is now as dead as the 
mythical bird for which it was named. 
The administrations of both universi- 
ties were the executioners, character- 
izing both publications as disgraceful. 


An Editor Out 


R OUND two of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute Polytechnic bat- 
tle with Director Palmer Ricketts over 
an administration dictum against 
freshman humbling has been won 
overwhelmingly by the forces of law 
and order. Frank A. Learman, edi- 
tor of the student paper, whose call 
for alumni aid against dictatorship 
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The Anthologists 


Astride Anthology, the new Pega- 
sus, college poetry is coming out of 
hiding behind university walls and 
taking its place with more matured 
effort, before the literary public. The 
success of early ventures in this field 
is resulting in a notable increase in 
the number of college verse anthol- 
ogies, so that at the present time a 
fairly representative group is avail- 
able. 


In addition to this, many student 
writers of superior ability are find- 
ing outlet for their work in the vari- 
ous poetry magazines, and in collec- 
tions brought out by publishing 
houses. In this group is a mew vol- 
ume, Hanover Poems, by R. A. Latti- 
more and A. K. Laing, written during 
undergraduate days at Dartmouth, 
and published, in part, in various 
magazines. The present collection 
has been published by Harold Vinal. 
All of the poems center in interest 
about Hanover, seat of Dartmouth. 

Among the better-known anthol- 
ogies is the University of Washington 
Poems, of which the third series has 
been issued recently. The verse is 
selected and edited by Glenn Hughes, 
from writings of students in his 
poetry class, and illustrated by Wes- 
ley Kilworth, a student. 

The fourth series of Some Univer- 
sity of Alabama Poets is being 
brought out by the Studio Bookshop 
of Birmingham. It is edited by Pro- 
fessor Carl Carmer, in whose poetry 
class the work is done. The first 
series, issued as an experiment in 
1924, has been followed by annual 
collections of undergraduate verse, 
which have won favorable comment 
from well-known poets. 

Amherst College’s Book of Amherst 
Undergraduate Verse for 1927 is the 
third of a series, edited by Professor 
David Morton. The Poetry Society, 
which issues prizes for the best under- 
graduate work, published the book. 
Fifteen authors, from the four uni- 
versity classes, contributed to the an- 
thology. 

Southern Methodist University, at 
Dallas, Texas, each year prints a 
pamphlet of the best poems entered 
in the annual undergraduate poetry 
contest. 
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Other colleges, inspired by the suc- 
cess of the several annual collections, 
are urging similar recognition for 
their poets. Most of the material col- 
lected in the various anthologies has 
genuine literary merit, though form 
and technique often show the result 
of more thought than does content. 
The young poets are engaged by 
everything from their immediate col- 
lege surroundings to fantasy of far- 
off and ephemeral things. 


Vassar At Work 


From a survey of student earnings, 
compiled by the class in statistics, 
through “Studies Touching Moot 
Questions in Wordsworth Criticism,” 
“Conditions Underlying the Spread of 
Religion,” and a final magnum opus 
on “The Application to Bacteriology 
of the Determination of Hydrogen 
Ions,” Volume II of the Vassar Jour- 
nal of Undergraduate Studies, in each 
of its dozen articles, breathes a vindi- 
cation of feminine scholarship. 


The first undergraduate studies 
were published in 1925 as an answer 
“to recent criticisms of college ideals 
and methods, directed most often at 
alleged superficiality, and perfunctory 
attention to a daily routine involving 
little relation to broader conceptions 
of scholarship.” The papers included 
in the Journal represent “typical ma- 
terial prepared by undergraduates 
carrying advanced work—in connec- 
tion, for the.most part, with regular 
courses.” 


No better answer could have been 
given to the critics than the collec- 
tions of undergraduate studies. They 
are original, interesting and schol- 
arly. The very scholarship, empha- 
sized by numerous tables and foot- 
notes and lengthy bibliographies, 
somewhat repels the reader. But it 
is evident that the Journal of Under- 
graduate Studies is not meant to be 
a competitor of the popular magazines 
or a counterpart to the Vagabond. 
It represents some fine contributions 
to scholarship, and as such has a 
peculiar interest. Vassar has done 
well to bring these studies forward. 
Assuredly they present a pleasing 
picture of Vassar girls seriously at 
work, 


was reported in the New Student 
last week, has been suspended. De- 
tails of the excommunication are 
meager, and so far the Polytechnic 
has not appeared with the news. It 
is safe to predict that the war is not 
yet ended, and that Mr. Learman 
holds the distinction of being the first 


college editor suspended dyring the 
1927-28 season. He achieved this rec- 
ord while other editors were just get- 
ting warmed up to their editorial 
duties, and indications are that his 
feat is as rare as the winning of four 
consecutive world series baseball 
games. 


a Canadian Authors Meet 


XPANSIVE puppets percolate 
self-unction 

Beneath a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Miss Crotchet’s muse has somehow 
failed to function 

Yet She’s a poetess. Beaming, she 


sails 


From group to chattering group, with 
such a dear 
Victorian saintliness, as is her fash- 


ion, 

Greeting the other unknowns with a 
cheer. 

Virgins of sixty who still write of 
passion. 


The air is heavy with Canadian topics, 

And Lampman, Roberts, Carman, 
Campbell, Scott, 

Are measured for their faith and 
philanthropics. 

Their zeal for God and King, their 
earnest thought. 


The cakes are sweet, but sweeter is 
the feeling 

That one is mixing with the literati. 

It warms the old, and melts the most 
congealing. 

Really, it is a most delightful party. 


Shall we go round the mulberry bush, 
or shall 

We gather at the river, or shall we 

Appoint a poet laureate this Fall, 

Or shall we have another cup of tea? 


O Canada, O Canada, Oh, can 

A day go by without new authors 
springing 

To paint the native lily, and to plan 

New ways to set the self-same welkin 
ringing? 


in corner sits (though mone 
would know it) 

The very picture of disconsolation, 
A rather lewd and most ungodly poet 
Writing these verses, for his soul’s 


Far 
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| Thousands Now 
Write Shorthand 
this Way / 


O MORE tiresome practice. No more 

nerve-racking drill. No more puz- 
zling signs and symbols to memorize. Now 
you can write shorthand in the plain 
a-b-c’s. Faster than 100 words a minute 
with pen or pencil—200 words or more 
per minute on the typewriter! Easy to 
learn, speedy, accurate. The business and 
professional worlds acclaim this new 
shorthand. Men and women in every 


* of life are using it. 
Speedwriting 
writing 
Every shorthand need is eatin pile with 


PELEY ET. 

SPEEDWRITING. You can learn it in one 
quarter the time needed to master any other 
system; you can mever forget it. Notes are 
always plain and easily read—by the writer 
or any other user of the system. 

Mail the coupon at once for illustrated book 
explaining Speedwriting and its many advan- 
tages over all other shorthand systems. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS. ra _ 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 


Also offices at: 1415 Royal Bank pe PET 
Toronto, Canada; Transport House, Smith 
Square, Westminster, London, Eng. 
———— FREE BOOK COUPON— ——~ — — 
Brier Enouisn Systems, Dept 107K, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


No cult, no school, the good from 
all schools. Exposing healing quack- 
ery wherever found. Edited by a 
practicing physician experienced in 
health education. Rational Living, 
Box 2, Station M, New York. 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr. P. H., Editor. 
Six months’ trial subscription $1. 
Sample copy free. With yearly 
sub the famous book “As A Doctor 
Sees It” free, if requested. 
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WE’VE GOT YOU ON THE 
LIST YOU AND YOU AND 
YOU AND YOU BUT WE 
CAN’T SAY YOU NEVER WILL 
BE MISSED BECAUSE YOU 
WILL . YOU’RE BEING MISSED 
RIGHT NOW, IF YOU’RE ONE 
OF THOSE WHO HAS NE- 
GLECTED TO SEND A RE- 
NEWAL . A DOLLAR AND A 
HALF IS ALL WE’RE ASKING, 
AND WE DON’T LIKE TO ASK 
TOO OFTEN IT GETS ON 
YOUR NERVES, AND IT DOES- 
N’T HELP OURS . IT COSTS US 


TIME AND MONEY,-AND IT 
DOESN’T SAVE YOURS . sO 


SEND THE SMALL AMOUNT 
WITHOUT ANY MORE “TOo- 
MORROWING” AND WELL 
ALL LIVE HAPPILY FOR AN- 
OTHER YEAR . IF YOU’RE 
NOT SURE YOUR RENEWAL IS 
DUE, SEND A DOLLAR AND A 
HALF. ANYWAY, AND WE’LL 
EXTEND YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION FROM ITS PRESENT 
DATE OF EXPIRATION. 
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